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A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. 


‘IT never found any so religious and devout, that he had not at 
times a withdrawing of grace, or felt not some decrease of zeal.’ 
Tuomas A Kempis. 


How shall we account for those strange waywardnesses and 
wearinesses, that come over us at times,.in the midst of duties 
which we not only perform regularly, but really love? Are 
they universal, or are there but few of us that suffer from 
them? Do they betray a want of sufficient zeal and sincerity, 
which should alarm or discourage us? or are they simply the 
effect of reaction, and do they indicate that we should work 
more moderately, take seasons of rest, and so economize our 
strength for more permanent usefulness ? 

So many Christians have we heard mourning over them, 
that it appears to be a trial from which few are exempted who 
pay any attention to their own spiritual condition. But it is 
not likely that the cause is the same with all, and each has his 
own case to investigate. Each will probably find his feelings 
originating in different causes at different times. That most 
frequently overlooked we believe to be some trifling, unexpect- 
ed physical indisposition, which often comes with its earthly 
influences upon the unearthly, touches the secret springs of 
communication between body and soul, and perplexes the 
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earnest Christian, who has almost forgotten that he has a frail 
body in his devotion to higher concerns. None are so likely 
to suffer from this cause as the habitually strong and healthy, 
with whom an incipient cold or a slight indigestion are things 
of small consequence. Those most accustomed to variable 
health have usually learned by sad experience, how malady, 
apparently of the most trifling character, works in the darkness 
of nature’s mysteries, and dulls the best purposes of the soul. 
They know the too familiar spell, and because they know it, 
can the better resist it. But the most healthy should bear in 
mind the possible existence of such a cause, and govern them- 
selves accordingly. 

It is against a morbid suspicion of our own sincerity and 
zeal that I would speak most earnestly, because young Chris- 
tians, and persons of delicate constitutions, seem peculiarly 
liable to self-distrust of this kind, when suffering from these 
temporary failures of strength and interest. God has his wise 
designs in permitting such seasons to come upon us all; we 
can perceive that they are good for the self-confident, We 
know not how soon each of us might lose the sweet Christian 
grace of humility, were we not thus compelled at times to rest 
upon our oars, and examine whether we are simply borne along 
by the current of useful action about us, or are really toiling to 
work out our own salvation and that of others. 

But to yield to the doubt of our sincerity and piety is dan- 
gerous. It is good that the doubt should come; not good that 
we should cherish it. Over its coming, perhaps, we have no 
control; over its going, we have. I have observed that these 
seasons of waywardness and partial loss of interest occur in 
those who lead the most active Christian lives, and whose 
whole course indicates the deepest and holiest motives of 
action. The very compunction with which they regard those 
failures indicates that tenderness of conscience, which genuine 
piety alone produces. A mournful thing it is, when such lose 
time. and energy by unnecessary self-reproaches, by protracted, 
painful, almost inquisitorial self-examinations, and run the risk 
of sinking into a despondency which helps neither themselves 
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nor others. Such have been known to withdraw from a sphere 
of quiet but true usefulness, hoping to deepen their devotions, 
and become filled with a more fervent spirit, in seclusion and 
meditation upon their unworthiness. We have known teachers 
to retire from Sunday schools in this frame of mind, but we 
never knew one who did not find the change ineffectual and 
injudicious. 

I would narrate one day’s experience of a Christian, consti- 
tutionally little liable to gloomy moods of any kind. Though 
fancy may color the sketch, we believe many will find its 
outlines among their own recollections. ; 

She sat at her chamber-window one bright Sabbath morning, 
in a great city ; and as its customary sights and sounds im- 
pressed her senses, her thoughts wandered unusually and un- 
accountably back to the Sabbaths of her early youth in the 
country. She thought of the grass-trodden path through which 
she used to cross the fields to the old meeting-house, standing 
on high amid the trees, cool in summer, bleak in winter, with 
its long row of sheds stretching off behind. She remembered 
the sedate looks of the rustic congregation; the vigorous out- 
pouring of the psalm from the numerous choir, unaccompanied 
by any instrument except the bass-viol ; the long, monotonous 
prayer of the venerable minister, the slamming down of the 
seats at its close, the rustling woods on which she used to 
gaze out during the sermon, the quiet dispersion of a part of 
the congregation, while those who came from remoter farms 
eat bread and cheese under the sycamores; the chapter read 
aloud to her aunt in the intermission, the substantial repast 
partaken in all sobriety after the afternoon service, and then 
the quiet coming on of twilight, fitly drawing its curtain over 
so quiet a day, when, having said her catechism and prayers 
with her aunt in the still mansion, which had searcely known 
a sound through the day save the buzzing of the flies in the 
blindless windows, she went to her early pillow, while the 
western sky was still crimson, the bat beginning to flit through 
the dusk, and the shy whippoorwill singing his melancholy and 
monotonous song. “ And that,” she thought to herself, “ was 
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a real Sabbath, quiet and holy. Was I not better then than I 
am now? Am I not worldly and heartless? Am I not at 
this moment weary of each good undertaking, indifferent about 
the very tasks I have voluntarily assumed? Do I accomplish 
the half that I ought, in any one of the capacities in which I 
seem to labor? What a lethargy there is upon me at this 
moment! I have no inclination to go to the house of God, I 
shrink from the instruction of my class in the Sunday school, 
and have no heart for anything that is before me to-day, or this 
whole week. Could it be so if I were a true and thorough 
Christian? There must be something wrong and defective in 
my piety. Iam a sinner, perhaps a hypocrite.” 

Thus she mused on, more and more despondingly. There 
was an inertness in her limbs, a dejection on her brow, and the 
current of her thoughts flowed farther and farther away from 
the happy remembrances of childhood, the pleasant tasks of the 
day, and the bright plans of usefulness which were familiar to 
her. Whocan tell whence and why came such sad reflections 
into a mind singularly pure, pious and cheerful? Who could 
believe that this unhappy dreamer, for the hour, was in fact 
one who planned and accomplished great good, both temporal 
and spiritual ; whose meat and drink it seemed to be, to do her 
** Father’s will,” with a disinterestedness, a quiet perseverance, 
and a genuine humility which won the reverence of all who 
knew her ? 

The first bells rang out clear on the morning air; she rose 
listlessly, and kneeled by her bedside; it was in vain. Her 
increasing air of dejection showed that she had found herself 
unable to pray as she would, and far from the Mercy-seat. She 
tied on her bonnet, took up her books, and paused irresolutely. 
“ Am I fit to enter that school to-day ? Can I possibly do those 
children any good in this frame of mind?” Her well-disci- 
plined conscience gave her a prompt reply; ‘“ you can try :”— 
and she went. 

A delightful breeze played on her forehead as she crossed 
the Common; a smile of welcome from each of her little 
scholars greeted her as she took her accustomed place in the 
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Sunday school. She went through her duty with a heart that 
grew lighter every moment, for her spiritual life revived in 
benevolent action, as whose will not ? 

Still she was conscious of a dull pain in her head as she left 
the church that morning, after listening to a sermon of the truest 
pulpit eloquence. How different is such eloquence from all 
other! how deep must lie its sources in profound piety, disin- 
terested love of man, the fervent desire to save souls! The 
discourse to which she listened, while it satisfied her under- 
standing, roused all her higher aspirations, and filled her with 
the love of God, Christ, and man. 

She went home with a glowing heart, and assisted her- 
mother throughout the intermission in the care of six younger 
brothers and sisters; giving up her own chosen occupations, 
that she might win them happily from the peculiar temptations 
which Sunday, a long summer Sunday, brings to children. 
Again she walked to her distant church in the afternoon, an 
intent and engaged listener, one whose countenance showed 
her pastor that her mind was anything but passive as she lis- 
tened. After service she visited an old blind man, in another 
part of the city, to whom she read every Sabbath, and to whom 
her cheerful weekly visit recalled the half-forgotten image of a 
sunbeam. ‘Thence she hastened to the house of a poor drunk- 
ard, just struggling for reformation, whom she persuaded to 
sign the pledge, before she left him with his weeping, rejoicing 
wife. She was again by her mother’s side, as her little 
brothers said their evening prayers; and she lingered and . 
talked with the two eldest so pleasantly of holy things, that 
their hearts burned with early piety ; and a sister’s good-night 
kiss was almost as full of blessing as a mother’s. Still she had 
not finished. There was a young, pretty, giddy nursery-maid 
in the family, whose unaided strength would have been small 
against some temptations to which she was peculiarly exposed. 
And this girl was conducted by the young Christian of whom 
we speak, to an evening service held by a Minister-at-Large 
in a neighboring chapel, and then brought home, deeply and 
usefully impressed. 
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When this busy Sabbath closed with her private devotions, 
the coldness and depression of the morning had passed away ; 
the immediate influence of such occupations had been uplifting 
and cheering. But fatigue there was, a weariness both of 
body and mind, mingled with the lingering excitement of the 
day, and her temples still throbbed as she laid her head on 
the pillow. 

In a few weeks more, a visible decay of her general health 
told her parents that their warnings were about to be fulfilled, 
and that her constitution was not proof against the wear and 
tear of such a life as she had chosen. The Sunday we have 
described was but a faint specimen of her untiring effort. In 
sewing schools and evening schools, in the house of the 
drunkard or gambler, the overworked sempstress or washer- 
woman, the neglected negro sufferer, by the forlorn chair of 
the aged and childless, by the bedside of the sick even through 
the midnight watches, and in all quarters of the great city, 
might she have been found. Sunday brought her no repose. 
We that know anything of the physical nature, cannot wonder 
that an exhaustion of which she was herself unconscious 
stole over her at times; that a reaction sometimes took place 
even in the freshness of the morning, when she least expected, 
and therefore did not understand it. 

Deeper and more frequent were her seasons of self-distrust 
and discouragement as her health failed, until parents and 
physicians took the subject into their own hands, and removed 
; her for a time from the scene of her toils. This interruption 

was a sad trial to her. 

She returned from a long journey, restored to health ; and 
in the wholesome meditations of her well-constituted mind, it 
appeared plain to her that she had erred grievously in over- 
working all her powers, and a new plan of action was entered 
upon, in which the laws of health were conscientiously regard- 
ed. Her usefulness was not diminished by this careful hus- 
banding of her strength, for such a being never could be 
wholly idle, or frivolously employed. But while she still de- 
voted a portion of her time to her former pursuits, it was with 
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measure and a judicious caution. Filial affection, a desire to 
work long and uninterruptedly, and a conscientious remem- 
brance of what is due to the nature given by God, operated 
upon her, not fitfully, but steadily. And seldom from that 
time did those mysterious shadows from the spiritual world fall 
upon her heart, depressing her with the most melancholy of 
all doubts. 

Sufficient benevolent action is necessary for the soul; but 
an excess of it hurts body and soul. Are there none who 
need the lesson ? 

One word we would add for those who look carelessly on, 
sharing none of the toils, the weariness, or the joys of such as 
we have described. We have addressed a word of warning to 
the class, by no means large, who require it. We would say 
to the innumerable triflers, the thoughtless, fashionable, indo- 
lent, selfish, useless creatures, on whose fair faces and fine 
capacities we can never look without a painful thought of per- 
verted powers and wasted time, we would say to them, “ The 
faithful servants need not toil so severely, had they not your 

work as well as their own to do.” L. J. H. 





BUSH ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


Mr. Buss has recently been introduced to our community, 
as the author of a learned and valuable work upon the doctrine 
of the Resurrection. This treatise seems to have brought upon 
him no small measure of obloquy from his Presbyterian asso- 
ciates. The vehement attacks that have been made upon him 
have tended, in connexion with the eminently spiritual charac- 
ter of his views of the Resurrection, to attract very general 
attention of late to his theological labors, especially from the 
various classes of Liberal Christians. Many now desire to 
know more of him as a commentator, hoping to find in his 
mode of interpreting the Scriptures something of that breadth 











and freedom of mind, which he has shown in repudiating the 
absurd doctrine of the literal resurrection of the body. It will 
not, we feel assured, be useless for us to give a brief review 
of his Notes on the Old Testament in connexion with the bear- 
ing of the Old Testament upon the New. 

Whatever may be thought of Professor Bush’s talents, 
learning and opinions, in one point all his readers must be 
agreed. He is a man of a remarkably kindly and candid spirit, 
seeking the truth constantly, and differing remarkably from 
most theologians of his school in not being sure that he has as 
yet found the whole truth. He believes in pregress, and con- 
firms his belief by his own study of God’s works and word. 
His example is an encouraging one. He has done far more 
for genuine humanity and pure divinity, than his earlier works 
would lead us to anticipate. His good spirit has freed him 
from shackles that were likely to cramp him into the dogma- 
tism that cripples reason and enervates revelation. He has 
evidently two besetting intellectual sins against which he has 
most manfully striven. He has tended strongly te disparage 
the authority of the natural reason and the force of the religious 
instincts, and to look upon religion merejy on its theoretic side. 
He shows this tendency eminently in his Life of Mohammed, 
in which he makes very little if any allowance for the real en- 
thusiasm of the Arab prophet, and regards his system as the 
growth of cold-blooded deceit, unredeemed by honest fanaticism, 
and having no strong foundation in his reason and affections. 
Perhaps this biography would not be so offensive to us now as 
it was years ago, when we read it, although its views are far 
from being confirmed by the publications of writers so different 
as Forster, Isaac Taylor, Carlyle, and divers. foreign reviewers. 
This same tendency to undervalue human nature appears in 
another way in the Notes on the Old Testament. Religion is 
regarded too entirely as something imposed upon the soul, and 
small account is made of the soul’s own powers and instincts. 
The human aspects of the scenes, events and characters are 
too much slighted, and their divine or supernatural aspects too 
exclusively dwelt. upon. The men and women of the Old 
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Testament have too little individuality in these Notes. They 
appear too much as pieces of mechanism worked by supernatu- 
ral power. We are far from desiring to explain away all 
miracles into visions and myths. Equally far are we from 
recognizing stupendous miracles in cases where the native 
powers of the mind or the prejudices of education are sufficient 
to explain the phenomena. We can readily believe that Moses 
received the Law from God on Sinai, but are by no means 
certain that Jacob, in the scene with the angel, was wrestling 
with God himself, who in anticipation of the incarnation as- 
sumed humanity for this purpose. We are glad to find in the © 
treatise on the Resurrection, that Professor Bush now makes 
more account of what is in man, that he holds a philosophy 
that rests one of its pillars upon the human soul. We are in- 
clined to think, that if written under his present state of mind, 
his Notes, without perhaps being altered in their essential doc- 
trines, would be far more fresh and free in their portraitures 
of character and their recognition of human instincts. 

The other tendency to which we allude, seems to us far 
more deeply seated. We mean, his disposition to over-nicety 
in verbal criticism and especially in allegorical interpretation. 
His work on Leviticus is full of specimens of this disposition, 
although some of his developments of allegory or type are so 
ingenious and such improvements upon common orthodox 
ideas, that if we follow anybody in such critical feats, he shall 
be our leader. For example, we are much more ready to re- 
gard the scape-goat, with him,as an emblem of the rejected 
and exiled Jews, than of the crucified Savior. But our patience 
is somewhat exhausted in being forced to find types of Christ 
in every page of the patriarchal history and every arrange- 
ment of the Levitical code. And we must confess to more 
than a smile when in a comment upon the Apocalypse, which 
we have met somewhere in -his works, he supposes that the 
twelve manner of fruits on the tree of life may refer to the 
issues of the periodical press, the monthly magazines that send 
out fruit for the healing of the nations. It is hardly fair to 
mention such a criticism as this, but we do it to show a ten- 
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dency against whieh our Professor must struggle, unless he 
would merge common sense in Rabbinical jugglery. 

Possibly this tendency to over-nice allegorical interpretation 
may lead him to a result which some of his recent admirers 
are very sanguine in predicting. He may in reverenee kiss 
the hem of Swedenborg’s prophetie mantle, and adopt that 
New Church system with some parts of which he already 
agrees. Thus far, however, he is safe from this fascinating 
thraldom. He is too deep a scholar to take Swedenborg’s 
cabalistic interpretations for ultimate truth, and moreover the 
dogma of vicarious sacrifice, upon which he so strongly insists, 
must be surrendered before he can submit to the dictation of 
the wonderful Swede. Upon the latter point, however, we 
should be unwilling to vouch for his constancy, although in the 
Notes before us he is of the most straitest sect in regard to the 
Atonement. 

Coming now to the Notes, in order to glance at the principal 
characteristies, we must speak of many things in them with the 
highest commendation. They show an excellent spirit and 
an earnest desire to do justice to the topics handled. They 
are very interesting reading, apart from their critical value, 
and while the general student will look over them with plea- 
sure, the philologian will find Hebrew criticisms to his heart’s 
content. The illustrations drawn from oriental history, geo- 
graphy and manners are especially rieh. ‘The moral reflec- 
tions are generally to the point, and not nearly so long and 
dull as many worthy precedents might have dictated. Yet 
these might be much abridged without harm to their force, al- 
though as they stand they seem to us superior to the labors of 
Barnes in the same department in commenting upon the New 
Testament. Two or three obvious inferences from a ehapter 
are much better than a dozen far-fetched moral lessons. 

We like the plan of these Notes moreover in the division 
of the text mto appropriate sections, according to subjects. It 
makes the narrative stand in due perspective. It might be 
carried still farther. If more significance were attached to 
the characters and lives of the persons mentioned, and events 
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were grouped around them mere artistically, a power might be 
given to a commentary on the Old Testament that would make 
it one of the most fascinating books. Apart from his peculiar 
theological views, Olshausen has shown most of an artist’s 
genius in interpreting the Bible, and he has left us the most 
graphic and spirited of Commentaries on the New Testament. 
Would that like genius might be displayed in a sphere alto- 
gether more suited to it, the real historic field of the old dis- 
pensation. We must thank Professor Bush for having taken 
some steps towards such a result. 

We must thank him too for being willing to show an ac- 
quaintance with the science of the nineteenth century, and - 
openly to reject the anile fables which bigots have so long 
persisted in connecting with the creation of the world. He 
makes small account of the doctrine that the universe was 
created six thousand years ago, and in six days. He regards 
the passage in Genesis as a description of the creative work 
adapted to the mind of man, or as from an human point of view. 
He regards the days as ages in the earth’s history, and con- 
siders what is said of the creation of the sun, moon and stars, 
as referring to their being ordained to their present offices in 
relation to our globe. These views he regards as sanctioned 
alike by the letter of the text and the requirements of reason. 
It is an interesting fact that the great thinker of the early 
imperial church, Augustine, evidently favors the modern view 
of the days of creation. In his City of God, he states his re- 
luctance jo regard them as common solar days. 

Yet we must not presume from such appeals to reason that 
ourauthoer is ready to go with us in all our views of the early 
part of the Book of Genesis. The story of Adam and Eve 
has for him no figurative meaning. The serpent is no mere 
emblem.of evil temptation. It is the evil one taking the shin- 
ing form of a winged serpent and appearing as with a seraph’s 
glory before the wavering Eve. In fact, throughout these six 
volumes of Notes there is a tendency to recognize literal 
miracles in many controverted passages, sufficient to satisfy the 
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most scrupulous stickler for ancient Orthodoxy. In some re- 
spects where we cannot fully agree with the author, we must 
recognize great ingenuity and occasional originality. His 
views of the Tabernacle, and especially of the Shekinah and 
Cherubim, are very attractive. His theory of sacrifices is very 
vividly brought out, although he fails to convince us that God 
is ever propitiated by sacrifice except by the motive in which 
it is offered ; nor does he prove to our satisfaction that in a 
single instance has any sacrifice in itself an expiatory charac- 
ter. If we believed that God has ever sanctioned the idea of 
vicarious expiation or penal substitution, we should of course 
change our whole theology, and go much farther than Profes- 
sor Bush in favor of ancient creeds. One trait, however, in 
his view of the Godhead moves us to think that he may some- 
what change his ground upon this topic. He ?delieves firmly 
in the Supreme Godhead of Christ, but nowhere insists upon 
his personal distinctness from the Father, but seems to regard 
him as the full manifestation in the flesh, or incarnation of the 
Most High, who of old appéared in the Shekinah, whether in 
the glory over the ark, or the cloud by day and pillar of fire 
by night in the wilderness. If it be actually thus, and if he 
takes the Sabellian or Swedenborgian view of the Divinity of 
Christ, he must modify his statements regarding the vicarious 
atonement and its Levitical types. For if Christ be not a 
second person in the Godhead, but the first and only person 
himself, he cannot in any conceivable sense be a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the first person or Eternal Father. Is the expres- 
sion which he uses in reference to this subject in his last work, 
any indication of a change of opinion? The phrase “ atoning 
work” in reference to Christ is a good one, and may indicate 
his reconciling mission without asserting the dogma of vica- 
rious substitution. Christ surely makes the believer at one 
with God, not by his death alone, but by all he said and did, 
enjoyed and suffered, by his resurrection and comforting spirit 
as truly as by his agony and crucifixion. Sabellius and 
Swedenborg express a doctrine which has a fundamental truth, 
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although we cannot endorse the whole of their doctrine. We 
prefer to say that God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself, rather than that God was Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself. 

As to the practical value of Professor Bush’s labors in inter- 
preting the Old Testament, we esteem them very highly, al- 
though we should probably dissent from him as to the most 
precious results of his studies. He evidently attaches much 
importance to his view of the symbols of the Scriptures, of 
which he aims to make a systematic exposition in its whole 
extent from Genesis to the Apocalypse. We are not prepared _ 
to express a matured opinion upon this part of his labors, al- 
though we have received many valuable suggestions from his 
statements, and are sure that he is far in advance of prevailing 
opinion in reference to the prophetic imagery of the Scriptures. 
It would not be well to speak decidedly upon his theory of the 
Apocalypse before hearing what Professor Stuart has to say in 
his two imposing volumes, and carefully examining the results 
and grounds of his researches. 

The chief value of these Notes seems to us to be, by far, in 
the great amount of useful information and illustration here 
collected, rather than in dry theological views. To the Sun- 
day school teacher they will be a mine of useful knowledge 
upon points as to which it is difficult to find light. To the 
Biblical scholar they will be very suggestive, even upon topics 
upon which he must dissent from the author. Our Orthodox 
brethren surely cannot object much to their theology, nor will 
our own community of Christians overlook their worth in re- 
jecting some of their doctrines. The highest critical value 
cannot indeed be claimed for them, since they leave untouched 
the great literary questions regarding the composition of the 
Pentateuch, and take for granted so many points which recent 
scholars have called in question. But such points may not be 
very appropriate for a popular commentary, and Professor Bush 
has given good proof that it is not bigotry or fear that has pre- 
vented his handling them. We must express our hearty thanks 
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for his useful labors, and take leave of him, hoping for 
many more meetings, and urging him to be true to his con- 
spicuous mission as a champion of the Bible alike against 
priestcraft and unbelief. 8S. 0. 





THE WELL OF BACA. 


*¢ Who passing through the Valley of Baca, make it a well.” 
Psaum lxxxiv. 6. 
Wnro stricken, weep, and they whose grief 
Is all too deep for tears to tell, 
May drink sweet waters of relief, 
May make in Baca’s Vale a well. 


Fond hearts bereaved who trust their God, 
And worship-gifts of love still bring, 
Know, even from the fresh grave-sod 
A living fount of joy may spring. 
And patient souls that long endure, 
Who see not, yet believe the best, 
Lean on an arm Divine and sure, 
And pass through conflict on to rest. 


Prompt hearts, that, ne’er unnerved by fear, 
Through clouds and rain keep toiling on, 
Find truest strength and holiest cheer 
In consciousness of duty done. 


All prophets, poets, heroes, sages, 

Whose lives have made our borders green, 
Bequeathed their present to the ages, 

And still their wayside-wells are seen. 


And fainting pilgrims, worn with strife, 
Who stop and taste these waters sweet, 

Take courage from new strength and life, 
And rest in hope their weary feet. 


Our future life lies in the Now, 
Each daily task a well should be, 
Whose tide may smooth time’s furrowed brow, 
And seal it for eternity. 
Ss. F. 
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GLIMPSES FROM A COUNTRY WINDOW. 


Ir is not very important that I should state the reasons that 
have induced me to renew, for a little while, the sketching of 
these random papers. If they deserve an apology, then they 
do not stand in need of one; if they are not worth it, then an 
apology cannot redeem them ; and about as much may be said 
of most of the apologies that are manufactured. Some portion 
of my readers will doubtless understand (and I appeal to them 
to say if they are not bound to share the responsibility also) 
why I have taken up the broken link in the chain of my scat- 
tered observations, and, as they say at school, ‘ begun again.’ 
They know well enough why I have lifted the curtain, opened 
the shutters, loosed the fastening, and thrown back the blinds. 
As to the rest, they are not without forbearance and good na- 
ture, I am quite sure. If there are any who are not genuine 
lovers of the country, and are not ready, at all suitable times, 
and with any reasonable amount of vituperation, to explode 
upon the truck-ridden, dust-bespread city, I warn them before- 
hand to be no companions of mine one step further,—for we 
shall certainly quarrel. And then, when they are well gone, 
—poor, unfortunate souls !—I will be free to say that I thankfully 
bless the lot that has led me in these hot summer weeks from 
red to green, from chimneys to mountains, from pavements to 
* flower-enamelled” turf, from man to God,—from the glimp- 
ses of a city to those of a country window. 


I. 


I have for a long time been of the belief that there is no 
more complete exemplification of the perfection of man’s 
estate on earth, than the life and home of an independent, in- 
telligent, New England farmer. Independent, almost any 
New England farmer, not oppressed with peculiarly adverse 
fortunes, and endowed with tolerable tact, enterprise, industrious 
habits and the faculty of frugality, may be ; and as to intelli- 
gence, provided he has the ordinary share of gifts from nature, 
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he cannot well escape it. There are a certain quick insight 
into character, a sound judgment on matters of expediency, a 
plain but natural taste, and a sort of shrewd intuitive perception 
of the bearings of a question when it is once fairly presented, 
which more than outweigh the promiscuous information and 
the superficial notions and the readiness of utterance that 
characterize persons, of the same station in society with the 
farmer, whose life is passed in the city. It is not they who 
know a little of the surface of many subjects whose knowledge 
is the most valuable and efficient, but rather they whose 
knowledge, so far as it extends, is thorough,well-grounded, and 
securely fixed. Bring together persons of this latter class, and 
you gather the materials out of which to construct an ever 
enlarging social structure and to ensure a perpetual progress 
for science, civilization and all true wisdom. But any number 
of the former would only serve to keep up the stir and noise of 
a shallow agitation. It is not by the amount of foam that floats 
on the bosoms of those streams which have their sources in the 
surrounding mountains that I judge of their real volume and 
power, but by the depth and breadth of their channels and by 
the steadiness of the supply. 

When such a comparison is drawn, however, it ought to be 
remembered, on the one hand, that the dangers alluded to as 
besetting town-life, though imminent, are by no means unavoid- 
able. The city mechanic or tradesman or housewife, by 
strenuous exertion, by the habit of reflection, of continued, 
solitary and patient thinking, by the assiduous cultivation of 
simple and unartificial tastes, by keeping the eye and the heart 
open to the benign, softening influences of that nature that is 
always true, by seeking gradually to comprehend some distinct 
topic of investigation through and through, in a careful study 
of it, instead of running to hear a dozen courses of got-up lectures 
and then fancying that the mind has grasped and fathomed the 
subjects of them all,—may undoubtedly acquire as harmonious 
and well-balanced a development of character as the country 
farmer. It may be at the cost of more watchfulness and a se- 
verer struggle ; but then they have their compensations. On the 
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other hand, the farmer ought to understand that he is liable to 
meet exposures that are peculiar to his condition also. If he 
allows himself to be absorbed in the details of his occupation, 
instead of contemplating its ever-fresh wonders, its scientific 
relations and its spiritual meaning, if he subjects himself a 
prisoner to a dull unthinking round of manual exercises, if he 
grows dull and stupid over his work, if he totally forgets and 
neglects the culture of his mind and heart in his avaricious de- 
votion to that of his fields, then he fails miserably of his right 
“destiny, and comes short of the dignity that his opportunities 
held out to him. } 
I have been led to these suggestions by falling in, recently, 
iq with one of the noblest specimens of the class I speak of. He 
¢ passes within the sphere of vision opened from my window. 
; And it is not easy to conceive a more complete embodiment 
of all the attributes of generous, high-souled manhood. In his 
noble air and bearing one detects at a glance the unmistakable 
traces of a pure and lofty nature. Rectitude has written its 
mystic but infallible handwriting all over the aspect of the 
i man. Virtue announces itself in his whole presence, needing 
i no interpreter. He goes through the circle of his honorable 
) tasks with no cringing, servile reluctance, but with a dignified 
freedom and buoyancy. Instead of any appearance of descend- 
ing, or being dragged down, to a lower level by his labors, he 
rather lifts them up to something of that elevation of spirit in 
which he lives and moves. So equable and calm is he, that the 
most annoying perplexities, either from changing fortune or 
from the vexing harassments of others’ irritability, have no 
power to interrupt his habitual serenity. His cheerfulness is 
as unvarying as it is tranquil and unobtrusive. When the 
heavens hold back the blessing of the summer rain, or when 
the rough gusts of winter seem to be renewing themselves 
among the leafy branches and tender corn of June, and all his 
neighbors begin to fancy that they hear already the far-off, 
advancing footsteps of those giant-terrors, famine, poverty, or 
pestilence, this husbandman goes abroad with a sustained heart, 
and a countenance fearless as ever. The misgivings and dark 
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predictions of the over-wise he counts consummate folly ; and 
they cannot move him. His faith that the processes of crea- 
tion shall go on undisturbed, that the seasons will bring their 
full tribute, that seed-time and harvest will not fail, that the 
holy ends of Providence will be accomplished notwithstanding 
the puny querulousness of man’s feeble will, that the close of 
the year will have its accustomed tale of undeserved bounty, 
and its plenteous call for thanksgiving,—is as unshaken as the 
rock he now stands upon yonder, watching the gathering 
thunder-cloud. Though he feels the stern obligation to toit 
for the maintenance of his household, and for those whose 
comfort is dearer to him than life itself, yet the paltry conside- 
rations of gain and profit, the thought and the talk of bargains 
and exchanges, and the “eye to the main chance,” are not 
forever intruding themselves into the foreground of his life. 
They are subordinate ; in their right place they appear without 
shame; but they do not engross the man. And then, the 
benevolent sympathies of this nobleman of agriculture are al- 
ways prompt and active. He is as considerate of the rights 
and the convenience of those who toil in his employ, as of his 
own. The heavenly maxim has its fulfilment in him. The 
idea of holding a slave would strike him very much as a pro- 
posal to commit an act of petit larceny would have struck 
Aristides. He evidently loves children for their innocence 
and.simplicity of heart. He stops to pass some familiar words 
with them whenever he meets them; and I know there must 
be kindness in his bosom, or those unerring little readers of 
the. secrets of human character would not greet him so affec- 
tionately and trustfully. Nor is his gentle charity confined to 
his human fellow-creatures. It embraces the dumb animals, the 
speechless creatures of God. He appears really grateful to 
them for their manifold, but often unappreciated services. A 
mild rebuke that he administered the other day in my hearing 
to a laborer who had unmercifully beaten his faithful team, his 
expostulations on the meanness of such small tyranny and the 
baseness as well as the cruelty of such a misuse of man’s 
superior. sagacity, were more eloquent than many pleas I have 
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heard at the bar of justice, or sermons preached in pulpits. I 

knew him to say once, with a largeness of faith that was to 

me delightful in the midst of so much overweening skepticism 

as abounds now-a-days with reference to spiritual things—* I 

love to think that we shall have our domestic animals about us 

in a future state, and recognize them.” This morning he 

stood some minutes receiving the dumb caresses of a favorite 

dog, merely to gratify the creature’s fondness, remarking 

playfully as he turned away that “he should have several 

minutes’ washing and brushing to pay for that pleasure, but it 

was more than worth the price.” In a word, this more than 

fine gentleman, true to his calling, lives in perpetual communion” 
with the Great Spirit of Nature, surrounded by glorious sights 

and sounds, never insensible to their teachings, but ever alive 

to their varying expression. He is content with the lot of six 

days’ labor ; and when the seventh lifts its hallowed light upon 

his home, he reverently worships his Father in the rest of the 

Sabbath, and in the beauty of the sanctuary. For the sake of 
the country, the Church, and the world, for the sake of 
humanity, truth and uprightness, may the number of such 

men be increased a thousand fold. 


II. 


A singular illustration of the effects of bigotry and ultra- 
conservatism was afforded in an adjoining field not long since, 
and near enough to my window to come within the limits of 
my observation. An oriole, (otherwise called a hang-bird,) 
building her nest in the peculiar fashion adhered to by that 
tasteful and brilliant bird—which is by suspending it among 
the extremities of a pendent bough of the elm, so that the 
cradle-rocking may all be done by the breezes of heaven,— 
had fixed her eye longingly upon a piece of packthread that 
had become entangled in a rose-bush near the house, and had 
made several struggling attempts to secure the prize and carry 
it away. It would be a much better material, she knew, for 
fastening her swinging mansion in its place, than any bits of 
bark or. blades of grass could be. A compassionate friend, 
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observing her perseverance and her difficulty, carefully step- 
ped out and hung several threads of twine near the one that 
had been so much labored for. But the bird, although she 
flew about them and alighted close by them repeatedly, and 
eyed them wistfully, would not consent to risk her beak or her 
claws by contact with the strange stuff. She probably thought 
it better to have an insecure home for herself or her young, 
or to bea little longer time in constructing it, than to avail 
herself of a material that was a new-comer and had not been 
bleaching in the weather, a familiar object to her sight, for 
months. The result of her excessive caution conveys a lesson 
to all such extreme alarmists. A radical, adventurous black- 
bird, less afraid of innovation, came darting down, and snatch- 
ing the twine, bore it away for his own purposes. ‘The best 
part of the story, and the most characteristic of the ultra-con- 
servative oriole, is, that when she saw the success and good- 
fortune of the blackbird, she pounced upon him with the most 
angry and peevish cries, and actually tried to tear his honestly 
earned prize away from him. 

Another instance of a similar kind occurred a little before, 
among some human personages in the very same field. An 
individual was speaking of a newly-invented hay-rake that he 
had lately introduced upon his farm, by which he realized so 
great a saving of labor, that the work which it formerly re- 
quired two or three men to perform, could, by means of this 
instrument, bought at a trifling expense, be easily accomplished 
by one. He remarked that notwithstanding the manifest ad- 
vantages of the invention, hardly a person in his native village 
could be induced to make an experiment with it—merely to try 
it. They were as timid as if they suspected one of Colt’s 
revolving pistols, or some other death-dealing agency to 
be mysteriously hidden away in it. A plain laboring man 
who ‘stood by, as he raised his chin from the scythe on 
which he had been leaning while he listened to the 
account, and resumed his work, said with a very deliberate 
emphasis, ‘It’s "cause the people of this here town are so 
superstitious, and no mistake. There a’nt no liberality about 
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’em, no way.” He is, without doubt, a better disciple of 
Martin Luther than of Lindley Murray. 

It is impossible not to mention that the inhabitants of this 
same village are among the most intolerant of old-fashioned 
creed-worshippers ; the advocates of exclusiveness and excom- 
munication for opinion’s sake; as fearful of progress as the 
oriole, and as wary of light as the owl. 


Lit. 


One of the most gorgeous spectacles ever disclosed to 
mortal eyes,—one of the grandest revelations of this earth’s 
wonderful beauty and majesty, is when the sun, after being“ 
hidden all the day by heavy clouds and dark storms, breaks 
out suddenly just before his setting and pours the full flood of 
his splendor upon the scene he is leaving. It seems as if he 
were conscious of his long neglect, and were gathering up the 
full power of the whole day’s benediction into a few moments 
of intense and concentrated brilliancy. 

There is such a beaming forth of effulgence at this instant 
before me ; such an one as can happen only a very few times 
in a year, or even in one’s life. And when it does occur, it is 
curious and pleasing to see how all who are really capable of 
enjoying what is fine, call their companions to come and look 
on ; the exclamation of delight rings through the house from one 
apartment to another—f it is in a village or city, (as here, thank 
Heaven ! it is not) from one home to another ; every piece of 
work is forsaken ; the most fascinating book is thrown down ; 
the windows fly open; the thresholds are thronged, and all 
stand in mute amazement and wonder, while they contemplate 
this manifest sign from God. If light is indeed the vesture of 
the Deity, “‘ the garment thou seest him by,” then he certainly 
wears here his most magnificent robes. There stands the sun, 
on the very eve of his going down, peering forth, like one 
great piercing and burning eye, from underneath the fold of 
that huge black brow of cloud that lowers above. Every ob- 
ject that his beams touch is invested with a rich golden lustre ; 
the tree, the leaf, the old barn-roof, the rock on the mountain- 
top, even the mossy, mouldering trunks that lie scattered here 
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and there in the open spots of the hill-side forest. It seems 
now as if of all the philosophical theories of the light, only one 
could plainly be true, and as if it were veritably a shining 
substance, suffusing the universe with its dancing, glittering 
waves. It is striking to see the entire distinctness, with which 
the shape of everything is marked. So clear is the atmosphere 
and so full the lustre, that the exact form of every blade of 
grass and every leaning bough stands out, perfectly defined to 
the eye, even at a distance. Every slight inequality in the 
far-off outline of the horizon, where a tree has been torn away 
from its brethren on the lofty ridge, is discernible. The living 
motes dance and play in their intricate circles, their tiny wings 
touched and gilded by the sunbeams, undisturbed by the 
slightest breath of wind. The only sounds that interrupt the 
deep and general stillness are the occasional cawing of the 
rooks in the distant pines, the sharp twitter of the wheeling 
swallow, and the lowing of the cows going homeward from 
the pasture. And so subduing, so almost awful is the union of 
such peculiar silence with such sudden effulgence, that even 
their rough voices are grateful and welcome. And now, that 
bright disc dips down lower than the horizon’s edge; it sinks 
deeper and deeper; one by one the rays are quenched by that 
solid veil that rises up to intercept them, and all that is left of 
so much radiance, are a few slender bars of gold and purple 
stretched across the mystical gate through which the royal 
presence has departed, and above, a tall gray mass of dull and 
sluggish vapor. But that is slowly lifted up, and there is the 
cheerful promise of a fair tomorrow. It must have been 
under the solemn ministry of a scene and hour like this that 
those affecting lines were conceived, beginning, 
“ Behold the beauteous western light ! 
It melts in deepening gloom ; 


So calmly Christians sink away, 
Descending to the tomb.” 


But to attempt to draw a more formal moral from such sights 
would be worse than useless; it would be insipid,—“ stale and 
flat,” as well as “ unprofitable.” Nature needs no “ improve- 
ment” or “ application” to be appended to her self-interpreting 
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lessons. Who could bear to see a feeble explanation of its 
significance inscribed under some grand painting—the ‘ Trans- 
figuration,” or “ Stephen’s Martyrdom”? But whoever could 
stand amid magnificence and loveliness so wonderful as have 
just passed before me here, without feeling the influence in a 
holier and purer heart, must be past all the power of human 
expostulation and all the eloquence of human entreaty. 
F. D. H. 





GOD’S PROVIDENCE IN THE WATERS. 
A SERMON, BY REV. A. P. PEABODY. 
Jos xxxviii. 28. Hath the rain a father? 


THESE words are from that ineffably sublime portion of the 
book of Job, where the Almighty himself is introduced, to 
quell the doubts of his sorely afflicted servant, and to confound 
the sophistry of the miserable comforters, who had only added 
to the patriarch’s sorrow. I can hardly conceive of one’s 
reading this portion of sacred writ, without a feeling, too 
strong to be overthrown by argument, that it flowed, imme- 
diately or indirectly, from divine inspiration. The earliest 
Pagan poem extant is Hesiod’s‘* War of the Gods,”—a me- 
trical narrative of fierce conflict among those jarring powers, 
in whose sway the ancient heathen cantoned out the universe, 
as into a multitude of petty kingdoms,—a poem, in which the 
gods are represented as exhibiting every fiendish and brutal 
passion, without a single ray of moral beauty, or any vast 
and commanding attribute. From a much earlier time, from 
the world’s rude infancy, there has come down to us the book 
of Job, in the not improbable opinion of many critics the oldest 
book in the world, bearing evident marks of having been com- 
posed among a tribe of tent-dwelling shepherds, its hero in all 
externals exceedingly like an Arab Sheikh of the present day. 
And yet how grand, how pure its theology, presenting to us 
the image of one supreme and all-perfect Divinity, who shews 
Arcturus and Orion their path, and at the same time forms the 
dew-drop,—on whom alike the vast leviathan and the young 
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raven wait for their food! Where else are the various voices 
of nature, and the tribes of animated being, made so eloquent in 
praise? Where else are we so made to feel the perfect Pro- 
vidence of our Father, except in the simple majesty of our Sa- 
vior’s declaration, “The sparrow falleth not to the ground 
without him”? Now it matters not, whether the book be his- 
tory, or whether Job be an imaginary personage,—whether 
the contents of the book were actually uttered, or, (which is 
doubtless the only tenable theory,) whether they are a disqui- 
sition upon divine things thrown into a dramatic form. These 
sublime passages carry their own proof with them, that they 
were written by the inspiration of the Most High. I know 
that, untaught from above, neither that old Nomadic chieftain, 
nor any wandering minstrel of his tribe, could have struck 
those notes, with which every devout heart must vibrate in uni- 
son while time shall last, and which the modern poet can copy 
or imitate but inadequately. The doctrine of inspiration can 
be sustained by labored argument, and stands the test of the 
closest reasoning; but in reading such passages as this, it 
flashes upon the mind with an intuitive conviction, which the 
strongest array of argument could hardly dislodge. 

The Scriptures invite us to the religious contemplation of 
nature ; and we may there find rich and copious illustrations 
of those divine attributes, of which we indeed get our clearest 
knowledge only from revelation. Let us now look at the 
phenomena of rain, as illustrating the beautiful simplicity of 
nature’s operations, and the divine skill and the careful Provi- 
dence of her God and Father. 

First, let us consider the division of the earth’s surface into 
land and water, and mark how perfectly adapted it is, both in 
relative quantities and the distribution of each, to promote hu- 
man health, comfort, communion and enterprise. The land 
is divided by larger and smaller bodies of water into conti- 
nents, kingdoms, provinces, districts and neighborhoods, of an 
extent proportioned to the natural habits and wants of society. 
The water is gathered into oceans for the highway of nations. 
It indents the shore in hays and creeks, that the freight of 
commerce may be borne into the bosom of population, and 
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safe havens afforded for sea-tossed navigators. It radiates from 
the shore hundreds and thousands of miles in rivers, that by 
the kindly interchange of products the dwellers in every clime 
may enjoy the fruits of all. It branches into streams and rivu- 
lets, to irrigate the meadows, to twine among the valleys, and 
to laugh by the poor man’s door. And then, in babbling brooks 
and hillside fountains, it gladdens the lonely wayfarer, and 
enables the poor cottager to fill fresh and sparkling the cup of 
frugal hospitality. Sometimes it falls from a stupendous 
height, to shoot over the wheels of those mighty Babels, that 
make the wealth of nations ; then it gently lends its current or 
its wave to the safe and quiet navigator ; and then again, swol- — 
len by vernal rains, it rolls on its expanded bosom whole for- 
ests from their birthplace to the builder’s axe. 

Now this distribution of the waters, though permanent, and 
the subject of man’s most confident calculation, results from 
no permanent arrangement of any portions of matter. Every 
drop in the ocean has been, many times over, transformed into 
invisible vapor. The river is not the same to-day, that it was 
yesterday. The spring, never known to fail, renews itself every 
hour. All are wasting, and yet all supplied. The ocean re- 
plenishes the fountain ; and the fountain goes to fill the ocean. 
The river pours its stream into the vast sea; and soon those 
selfsame waters, through torrent, brook and rivulet, reach 
the river again. Through the whole there is an unceasing 
waste and yet unceasing fulness. In the human body, the 
blood incessantly flows in upon its reservoir, and is as con- 
stantly thrown back in smaller and still smaller streams to the 
very surface and extremities. And such is the pulsation of 
the waters for the life and health of the race,—the ocean, the 
vast heart,— the rivers, the veins,—the clouds of heaven, the 
arteries,—the brooks and streamlets corresponding to those ca- 
pillary vessels, which carry the. rose-tint to the cheek of youth 
and beauty. And, as in the human system, so in that of the 
waters, the life depends upon the circulation. Did not the foun- 
tain hasten to the river, it would be death to drink of it. Did 
not the river speed to the ocean, pestilence would brood over 
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its. bosom. Were the ocean without change, no living thing 
could dwell in its depths, or navigate its surface. But the wa- 
ters, by their ceaseless circuit, are made the life-blood of cre- 
ation, bearing the Creator’s blessing to every tree, and flower, 
and blade of grass, and to“ every thing that hath breath.” 

And now, to solve the problem, how this immense ocean 
reservoir shall be distributed and gathered in again, so that the 
ocean shall be always wasting and yet always full, and every 
rivulet flowing away, and yet never ceasing to flow,—what 
complex machinery, what a din and whirl of countless and 
cumbrous engines would human science devise! What im- 
mense cisterns of substantial masonry, what a vast and imposing 
array of mechanical agents is put in requisition for the supply 
of a single city from one of God’s reservoirs! Yet hardly have 
skill and science accomplished their utmost, when some defect 
reveals itself, and the machinery ceases to play. But mark the 
majestic simplicity,in which God works. The rain, the quiet, 
gentle rain, is both child and parent of the ocean. The same 
drops, that have made the violet bloom, and the little hills 
rejoice on every side, float our navies, and sustain the leviathan 
of the deep; and from the surface of the ocean, in the clear, 
warm sun-light, are gathering those fertilizing drops, which 
make the desert glad, and revive the hope of man. 

The system, which we are considering, is also self-adjusting, 
full of mutual compensations and offsets, so that the very cir- 
cumstances, that create the need of rain, tend to bring the sup- 
ply. As the sun broods over the ocean, vast quantities of 
water are continually changing into vapor, and forming them- 
selves. into clouds, which, like aerial burden-ships, float away 
with their freight of bloom and harvest-wealth. Wherever up- 
on the land the sun has lain with withering heat, there the air 
necessarily becomes rarified, a partial vacuum is formed, and 
the clouds rush in to fill the void, to revive what was ready to 
perish, and to dissipate the seeds of contagion and pestilence, 
which might have lurked in the last breath of summer. 

But, to supply the evaporation of the ocean, more rain is need- 
ed than men need, or could endure in their fields or about their 
dwellings. Mark then the beautiful provision, by which the un- 
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inhabitable mountains are made, as it were, the ocean’s cradle. 
There the 


*¢ Signs and wonders of the elements 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise.” 


The clouds, being much lighter than the lower strata of the 
atmosphere, for the most part seek its higher region, and are 
borne by its currents within the attraction of the mountain-tops, 
where, amid unceasing thunder and eternal foam, or in snow 
and hail, they discharge their burdens, and form those fierce, 
wild torrents, which as they approach men’s dwellings, grow 
deep and broad, tame and gentle, so that the very stream, 
which had rolled huge crags and uprooted primeval forests 
from the mountain side, can be resisted by the feeble stroke 
of the oar, or turned whithersoever man will, to aid him in the 
labor of his hands. ‘This laboratory of the waters where 
man can never dwell, and this diffusion of them on their pas- 
sage thence wherever man does dwell, seem to me one of the 
most beautiful arrangements in the economy of nature. 

How sublime, how perfect this circuit of the waters from 
the ocean to the mountain-top, from the mountain-top to the 
ocean! With what harmony do they perform their move- 
ments, so unobtrusively, so quietly, that the unobserving have 
no conception of the wondrous process that is taking place 
above and around them. Man works with observation ; God 
in silence. In his operations there is no audible voice ; but in 
the beautiful figure of the Psalmist, “ their line,” their chord, 
the vibration as of a harp-string, “ has gone out through all the 
earth, their words to the end of the world.” 

“ Hath the rain a father”? Who can askin doubt? Who, 
that professes to have a reasoning soul, could look for such 
hidden harmonies in a chance world, in a fatherless universe ? 
Who can trace the movements of nature, without knowing 
that she is not her own, but her Father’s? Yes; and our Fa- 
ther’s; for, in all these arrangements of the outward creation, 
what faithful care is taken for man! How constantly are his 
well-being and happiness had in view! In how many ways 
and forms is he encircled, as it were, in the arms of a motherly 
tenderness, so that, in all the touching and beautiful provi- 
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sions for inferior tribes of being, the voice is sent home to us, 
“ Shall he not much more care for you” ? 

I have thus spoken of one department of the divine opera- 
tions around us; but have spoken of it, not for its own sake, 
rich as it is in curious and delightful interest, but as of one of 
the forms of the divine presence. I call you to the contem- 
plation of the works of God, only that you may look through 
them to Him. Nature is a garment, in which God reveals him- 
self to the thoughtful and devout, while it hides him from the 
heedless. But, whether we see him or not in this drapery of 
his works, God is drawing unspeakably near to us. To look 
abroad upon a day like this, to be awakened by such strains as 
welcomed the dawn this morning, to watch the thin mist as it 
melts away before the first beams of saffron light, then to 
mark ray succeeding ray, till the whole eastern heavens seem a 
sea of molten gold, then to see the sun’s full orb uprising, gild- 
ing the tree-tops and the distant hill-sides, shining on the dewy 
field and making every dew-drop a rainbow, and then to see 
every spot which human feet have not worn bare, clothed with 
verdure, and countless birds and insects rejoicing in their Ma- 
ker’s smile,—oh it is as if eyes of God were all around us, as 
if his joy-giving spirit were pleading with our hearts to make 
themselves his, and with a pathos more pungent than rebuke, 
crying shame upon us for remaining the only objects that will 
not reflect back the Creator’s image. Would to God that we 
fully felt the presence, in which we believe ; for we cannot doubt 
that the ultimate design of the order and the harmony of na- 
ture is, that they may serve to God’s spiritual children as the 
type of that beauty of holiness, which glows in the prayerful 
heart, and breathes in the consecrated life. 

But if God be thus present around us, is he not much more 
within us? If he gives the former and the latter rain, will he 
not much more supply the dew of his grace? Can it be, that 
he thus, in outward nature, 


“« Lives in all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ;” 


and yet is less actively present in his universe of mind,—in 
these souls, to which nature is but a handmaid, and the earth a 
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cradle? No. His spirit is with us in our homes, on our daily 
walks, on our posts of duty. It refreshes us in weariness ; it 
strengthens us for conflict. 


* His is that gentle voice we hear, 

Soft as the breath of even, 

That checks each fault, that calms each fear, 
And speaks of heaven. 

And every virtue we possess, 

And every victory won, 

And every thought of holiness, 
Are his alone.” 


And, if our souls indeed thirst for the living waters, then will 
they drop as the rain, and distil as the dew, reviving every 
plant of our Father’s planting, bringing up,“instead of the 
thorn the fir-tree, and instead of the briar the myrtle.” 

But, as in the natural world God sends showers where they 
are the most needed, so is it the law of his spiritual influence, 
that they shall be the most richly bestowed where their want 
is the most deeply felt.. It is oftentimes not till every particle 
of arid dust and every withering spear of grain seems to 
send upward its agonizing prayer, that God opens the windows 
of heaven, and unbinds the treasury of the clouds. And so, 
when the sun of worldly prosperity and the scorching winds of 
passion have withered the germs of virtue and piety in the 
heart of man, it is not till the soul feels its barrenness, and 
thirsts for the dew of heaven, it is not till the heart and the flesh 
cry out for God, that he pours forth the effectual influences of 
his Spirit, and strengthens that which was ready to perish. In 
the spiritual, as in the physical creation, the law is,“ Ask, and 
it shall be given you ; seek, and ye shall find.” And the pro- 
mise stands recorded, “‘ Every one that asketh, shall receive ; 
and he that seeketh, shall find.” 
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Mosr in the humblest of created things 
Do the Creator's might and grace appear. 


__ Hard by St. Francis’ little cell there stood 
A fig-tree ; and at morning in the tree, 
Fresh in the vigor of the early dew 

Sang sweetly the Cicada. At his window, 
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St. Francis heard and understood her song. 
* Come hither, sister,” cried he to her, “ come !”” 
And nodded friendly welcome, as he spoke ; 
“ Most in the humblest of created things 
Do the Creator's might and grace appear.” 
Right gladly from the fig-tree did she spring 
To Francis’ finger, and fond greeting gave 
To the exalted man who summoned her. 
Again he greeted her and said; “ My sister, 
Sing now, as thou didst just on yonder tree, 
The praises of the Highest, thou the least.” 
Straightway, (with gladness and with pride she felt 
How holy was the seat, how worshipful 
The audience), straightway in sweetest tones, 
Arose her chirping song. About her flocked 
Her sisters, daughters, cousins, kindred all. 
On every tree and bush around, did each 
Cicada listen silent to the song 
And so she sung ; waving her tender wings, 
And moving toand fro her tiny legs, 
In restlessness of joy. ‘ Who, who gave me 
These slender feet and decked them with these firm 
And goodly joints to leap about withal, 
And Tightly from tree to tree, from twig 
To twig?—He gave me eyes, these erystal spheres, 
Which turn about, and look before and after, 
To spy out for me all my enemies, 
The glutton sparrow, woodpecker, and raven. 


He gave me wings, a web of gold, tissue 


Of green and blue, soft interchange of hue, 
From his own sky and my own trees commingled. 
Gaily I wave them, merrier than the lark 
Or nightingale doth wave her wings abroad ;— 
I sip God’s dew, which every morning he 
From his own finger drops to me, and lift 
My voice, and sing in the wayfarer’s ear 
The psalm of the Creation, and refresh 
His way. I hail the husbandman, and tune 
For him the gladness of the harvest song. 
** Rich, brother, shine our fields; fair, sister, are 
Thy and my meadow ; sing with me, O sing 
The song of thankfulness and sweet content, 
* Great is God in the greatest and the least.’ ”’ 

Now in a harsher strain and wilder notes, 
She boasted how on herb and flower, full oft 
The waster of the herb and flower she had 
Espied, and caught with her sharp claws, and held 
Him fast, and sucked his life out. 

‘“* Peace! be still !’’ 

Said Francis, “ for thy voice sounds rough and hoarse.— 
Learn of me, sister, that there is a time 
To sing, a time to hold one’s peace ;—fly up, 
And henceforth praise thy God, not thy own deeds.” 
‘¢ Great is God in the greatest and the least,”’ 
All the Cicadas’ listening throng exclaimed. 


H. W. T. 
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Art a recent Unitarian Sunday school celebration in England, 
a Trinitarian speaker, who was apparently quite liberal, sug- 
gested to the company that the reason of any want of success 
which they might have reason to deplore, was doubtless to be 
found in the fact that they were too negligent in teaching the 
peculiar doctrines that they held as Unitarians. There can be 
no question that it is for the interest of any sect, as such, to in- 
fuse a large instruction of its own distinctive views into these 
sacred seminaries. By constant drilling and careful repetition © 
of the same formularies and creeds and dogmas, the suscepti- 
ble minds of the young are easily so moulded and bent as to 
goon in the paths trodden by their fathers. The sectarian 
policy on the subject, therefore, is perfectly plain. And fur- 
thermore, when it is the specific object of teachers to impress 
and thoroughly inculcate a few particular points of doctrine, 
there will naturally be a certain directness, urgency and force 
in their teaching, which will be a sure guaranty of one sort of 
success. The instructor will seem to accomplish more, and 
the result, such as it is, will be more visible in the learner. 
This, to us,is the explanation of the meaning of the Trinitarian 
speaker in his remark,—a remark which in this sense was 
probably correct. But for the reason implied above, viz. that 
a sectarian object and a Christian object are not the same, but 
very different things, we should differ from him a little in the 
practical lesson to be drawn from it. It cannot be denied that 
much, very much, has been lost, by a too vague, general, inde- 
finite kind of purpose in the Sunday school. There has not 
been concentration enough, nor earnestness enough; not 
enough driving right home to a fixed mark, in a clear, well- 
defined aim. It is bad sportsmanship to shoot all over the field 
at every firing. The teacher too often goes to his class feeling 
no express purpose, except the general purpose,—and a most 
commendable one it would be if it were not too general,—to 
make his pupils good, or to discharge his hour’s duty to them 
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tolerably. This is not enough. It will not convert children 
from their sins; it will not shield them from strong tempta- 
tions ; it will not open their eyes, as they ought to be opened, 
on the evil inclinations of their own hearts, or prepare them to 
tread, with resolute and fearless feet, the hard mountain-passage 
of virtue, self-denial and faith. Let the teacher, then, if he has 
a deep longing to fill up the measure of his usefulness and 
employ every capability to the utmost, (and if he has not he 
ought to forsake the work he is falsely engaged in, at once,) 
seize on some grand point of Christian doctrine or Christian 
duty, one at a time, imbue his own mind first with its impor- 
tance, and his own heart with its spirit by patient study and 
prayerful meditation; and then carry that to his class as if 
he felt it to be a living reality, as if, for the time being, there 
were no other topic in the whole range of truth that he could 
possibly speak upon but that one. Let him take up, in this 
way, not a barren fragment of some human system, but one of 
the simple yet sublime and immortal themes of the New Tes- 
tament, of Jesus Christ;—Repentance, or Forgiveness, or Re- 
generation, or God’s Love, or the Brotherhood of Mankind, or 
the Eternal Life of the Soul,—and he will find, we believe, that 
it is as easy to attract an ever fresh interest to these, if they 
are but happily and heartily illustrated and set forth, as to the 
articles of a creed,—and vastly more noble. This will bring 
the right kind of success. 

The immediate ground of complaint among the English 
teachers which called out the sentiment we have quoted, was 
that the children are in the habit of leaving the Sunday school 
at too early an age. It is a striking coincidence that this diffi- 
culty has also begun to engage the serious attention of the 
friends of the Sunday school here. It is one that deserves 
prompt and general consideration. We would only suggest 
that a part of the evil may arise from a too frequent change of 
teachers. If the teacher could retain the same class from the 
time of their early childhood till they reach maturity, growing 
and studying and advancing with them, the mutual attachment 
would be stronger, and the pupil would be under an induce- 
ment to retain his place as a scholar. F, D. H. 
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InsTaLLation at Suppury, Mass.—On Wednesday, June 5, 1845, 
Rev. Linus H. Shaw was installed as Minister of the First Congrega- 
tional Church and Society at Sudbury. The services were as fol- 
lows :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Field of Weston ; Selections 
from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Kinsley of Stow ; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Robbins of Boston; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Mr. Alger of 
Marlborough ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Allen of Northboro’ ; Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Frost of Concord ; Address to the Society, 
by Rev. Mr. Barry of Framingham; Concluding Prayer, by Rev. Mr. 
Gannett of Natick, 

The sermon, from the text 2 Thessalonians iii. 1: ‘ Finally, breth- 
ren, pray for us that the word of God may have free course and be 
glorified,’ commenced with a brief tribute to the disinterestedness of 
the primitive preachers of Christianity, who, though overburdened 
with hardships and encompassed with, perils, asked not the prayers of 
the churches for themselves, except for the sake of the Truth, of 
which they were the devoted servants. The text was then applied to 
the occasion, by the remark that various statements of the great objects 
for which the ministry was established might be presented in Scriptural 
language ; but none more comprehensive than that embodied in the 
text, viz: to propagate, disseminate, apply, and make more thoroughly 
efficacious the Truth of God, as revealed in the doctrines and exem- 
plified in the life of Jesus Christ. 

Remarks were made concerning the life-giving power of Christian 
truth ; the right mode of preaching and of learning it; the connexion 
between its free course and a devoted ministry. The alleged declin- 
ing esteem for the ministerial office was considered, and its causes 
exhibited : the attacks of restless and revolutionizing spirits accounted 
for: the New England pulpit defended, and its salutary influence at 
different periods illustrated: and the duty of the minister to regard 
himself more exclusively as a religious teacher and to elevate his dis- 
tinctive office, enforced. 

The discourse concluded with an appeal to the people to give free 
course to the truth from the lips of the preacher to their own hearts, 
from their hearts to their lives, from one to another in their daily in- 
tercourse, from parents to children and from children to parents; 
through the whole circle of each fireside ; from family to family, and 
from house to house; that its precious consolations might be felt in 
their hearts, and its richest fruits exhibited in their lives. 
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Instatvation at East Lexincron, Mass.—Rev. Theodore H. Dorr 
of Boston was installed as Pastor of the Second Congregational Church 
and Society in Lexington, July 2,1845. The services were conducted 
as follows :—Introductory Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Muzzey of Cambridge ; 
Selections from Scripture, by Rev. Mr. Frost of Concord ; Sermon, 
by Rev. Mr. Gannett of Boston ; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. Dr. 
Field of Weston ; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Ware of West Cambridge ; 
Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Whitney of Brighton; Ad- 
dress to the People, by Rev. Mr. Stetson of Medford ; Concluding 
Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Ripley of Waltham. 

The text of the discourse was from 1 John iv. 14: “ And we have 
seen and do testify, that the Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of 
the world” ; and its object was to illustrate the character of Christiani- 
ty as a revelation for sinners. This was done by considering the 
wants of the sinner under the three heads of forgiveness, regeneration, 
and éanctification ; under each of which the preacher exhibited the 
needs of a sinful creature, and the provision which the Gospel con- 
tains for their relief, or the methods which it uses for reconciling 
the sinner to God through pardon and a change of character, and the 
aids which it affords to him in seeking perfection; together with its 
influence on the institutions and evils of society. The sermon con- 
cluded with a reference to him of whose architectural taste and 
Christian zeal the meeting-house at East Lexington is a monument, 
and to the emblems which at his suggestion were carved upon the 
pulpit. 

The society over which Mr. Dorr has been installed is that to 
which Dr. Follea ministered for many months, and to the dedication 
of whose church he was returning from New York, when the sad 
event occurred which deprived our community of one of its most useful 
members, and one of the noblest of men. Since his death the con- 
gregation have been without a resident minister. We cannot express 
for Mr. Dorr a higher wish than that he may prove himself as faithful 
in the cause of truth and righteousness as was the lamented friend 
whom he succeeds. 





Avysvat Visrration or tHe CamsBriper Divinrry Scuoot.—This 
anniversary was observed in the chapel of the University on the 18th 
of July, 1845, at 10 o'clock, A.M. The class graduated was unusu- 
ally large, and their performances, which were marked by a remarka- 
bly uniform degree of excellence, indicating an elevated tone of moral 
and intellectual culture, were as follows : Dissertation on “The Chris- 
tian Church, as designed by our Savior,” by Mr. Frank P. Appleton ; 
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on * The Strength and Weakness of Romanism,” by Mr. George M. 
Bartol ; on *“* The Application of Christian Ethics to Social Reforms,” 
by Mr. Henry F. Bond ; on “ The Periodical Return of Errors,” by 
Mr. Noble Butler; ‘Exposition of Romans viii. 19—23,” by Mr. 
Edward Capen; on “The Obligations of Laymen in a Christian 
Society,”’ by Mr. John Ellis; oa “ The Alleged Tendency of a Criti- 
cal Study of the Scriptures to diminish their Power over the Heart,” 
by Mr. Cornelius G. Fenner; on “The Scholastic Philosophy in 
Connexion with Christianity,” by Mr. William B. Greene ; on “‘ The 
Mystical Theory of Strauss,’’ by Mr. Thomas Hill ; on “ Hugh Latimer 
as a Preacher and Reformer,’’ by Mr. John F. Moors ; on “ Asceticism 
inthe Church,” by Mr. Ephraim Nute, Jr.; on ‘Christianity con- 
sidered as the Principle of Human Progwess,”’ by Mr. James Richard- 
son, Jr. ; on “ The Ancient and the Modern Martyr,”’ by Mr. William 
O. White.—Prayers were offered by Rev. Professor Francis and Rev. 
Professor Noyes of the Divinity School ; and two original hymns, by 
Messrs. Thomas Hill and James Richardson, Jr., were sung. 

Annual Meeting of the Alumni Association.—At three o'clock, P. M. 
the Alumni assembled in the chapel, and, after the proceedings of the 
last meeting were read, the following officers were chosen for the 
ensuing year, viz:—Rev. Convers Francis, D. D., President ; Rev. 
Ralph Sanger, Vice President; Rev. Chandler Robbins, Secretary ; 
Rev. Messrs. William Newell, C. H. Bartol and Amos Smith, Execu- 
tive Committee. Rev. G. R. Noyes, D. D., was elected to give the 
annual Address, second to Rev. Dr. Peabody, already chosen. A 
Report was presented, by a committee appointed on a previous occa- 
sion, relating to the subject of the pecuniary necessities of aged or dis- 
tressed brethren in the ministry. After some remarks, the report was 
adopted. A resolution was passed, expressive of the veneration and 
affection felt by all the members for the character of Rev. H. Ware, 
D. D., recently deceased, and making particular mention of his emi- 
nent, faithful and efficient services in other days to the cause of truth, 
liberty and holiness. Rev. Dr. Gannett proposed that inquiries 
should be instituted respecting the best hour for holding the annual 
meeting, avith a view to securing more time for the discussion of im- 
portant topics which are constantly presenting themselves to the notice 
of this body. After an adjournment to listen to the Address, this sub- 
ject was revived, and Rev. Drs. Gannett and Francis, with Rev. Mr. 
Newell, were appointed a committee to report upon it, next year. By 
request, Rev. Mr. Stebbins, President of the Meadville Theological 
School, made some observations of a very interesting character on the 
condition and prospects of that institution. 

The Address, by Rev. Alvan Lamson, D. D., was an able plea for 
theological learning. The history and present state of Liberal Chris- 
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tianity in this department were examined ; dangers were pointed out 
and exposed, and particularly the tendency to rely too much on in- 
tuitive knowledge; the relations of theological to other science were 
examined, and those exigencies of the times were carefully noticed 
which imperatively demand a more profound, thorough, critical and 
philosophical study. The address closed with special allusion to the 
standard and means of education in the Divinity School, and with a 
well-deserved tribute to the late Dr. Henry Ware, one of its former 
professors. It wasa scholarlike and eloquent production, and will 
doubtless be published. 





ITEMS. 


A masority of the members present at the late annual meeting of 
the “ British and Foreign Unitarian Association” voted in favor of 
petitioning for Peel’s famous measure,—the endowment, by govern- 
ment, of the Roman Catholic College at Maynooth. A protest, how- 
ever, was.drawn up and signed by a very respectable minority. Each 
party acted from a desire to promote what it regarded as a liberal course 
of policy. 

Mr. O’ConnELt, in whose strong character there is certainly much 
to admire, seems to us to be just now pursuing a course, and using 
arguments, quite beneath the dignity and elevation of mind and 
generosity of feeling, which have been ascribed to him. In his late 
addresses to his countrymen, he shows a disposition to magnify the 
difficulties of the English government respecting the settlement of the 
Oregon question in order to frighten England into a conviction that 
the assistance of Ireland will be needed in case of war, and thus lead 
her.to pacify and indulge Ireland. This is very sly if it is not very 
wicked. To appeal under such circumstances to the inferior passions 
of multitudes, and to trifle with a question involving such tremen- 
dous issues as that which threatens bloodshed and indalculable 
misery to these two great nations, are enormous offences. Ireland 
deserves independence, but by no other than fair, pure, noble and 
Christian means. . 


Tue institution for constructing public baths and wash-houses, in 
London, especially for the benefit of the poorer classes, is composed 
of numerous and influential members, and is; going into active 
operation. 





